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INTRODUCTION 

When a group of adult students heard that their learning centre 
had to relocate, they decided to do something about it. They 
wanted to make sure that wherever they moved, they would move 
together; they didn't want the centre's programs to be split up. 
The group worked together, they brought in a community developer 
to help, and aventually an organization was formed. Students in 
the organization wrote letters, made presentations, and carried 
out various projects to maintain and promote support for their 
centre. They learned with and from each other. And as they 
learned about organizing, they used and developed their language 
and literacy. This is whole language education in action. 

During the past deca^, whole language education has taken hold 
in literacy work with children. Individual teachers, school 
boards, and some provincial departments or ministries of 
education have adopted a whole language approach in their 
schools. In whole language classrooms, children work together to 
learn language and learn about language as they are learning 
about their worlds. 

During the same ten years, there has been an increase in the 
number and kinds of literacy learning opportunities available for 
adults (see Appendix A) . There has also been an increase in the 
numbers and roles of adult literacy educators. Certified 
teachers, community teachers, coordinators, tutors and others 
work in a variety of settings and circumstances to support adult 
literacy development. These educators have drawn from various 
sources and experiences to develop their practices. 

A whole language approach appears to "work" with children. 5 Does 
it work with adults, too? Can it be applied in the variety of 
settings, by the variety of educators, and with the range of 
adult learning experiences that make up the fabric of adult 
literacy work? To address these questions, we reviewed some of 
the current literature on whole language, we drew from our own 
backgrounds in the adult literacy field, and we talked with some 
literacy educators we know whose practices seemed to reflect 
whole language principles (see Appendix B) . 

As we read and talked and wrote, we began to realize that our 
initial questions were too simple, that they did not account for 
the richness of whole language education. Although we found many 
examples of whole language "working" with adults, we learned that 
there is no one way to practise whole language, and that literacy 
educators may be at various stages of developing their practices. 
We began to see whole language as providing a framework for 
shaping literacy practices, and for reflecting on practices which 
have been formed. 

If you are working as a literacy educator yourself, you will 
likely see some of your own practices mirrored in what we 
describe. You no doubt share the beliefs of whole language 
educators about learner-centred programs and relating instruction 
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to learners' experiences and interests . You nay share some of the 
other beliefs that are hallmarks of a whole language approach. We 
hope that as you read this paper, and listen in on the 
convert ttions ve had with people in the field, you'll find 
support for your work and see some ways to extend it. 

If you are new to the adult literacy field, this paper may 
introduce you to its breadth, and to some of the challenges and 
questions which people in the field are attempting to address. 



WHOLE LANGUAGE: A FRAMEWORK 

In a whole language approach, language development — reading, 
writing and oral language - is integrated with learning about 
topics of interest. Students and teachers learn with and from 
each other. Whole language is not a method or technique. Rather, 
it is a way of thinking about language learning, and about which 
methods and techniques are appropriate for helping people learn. 
Some of the ideas underlying whole language work have a long 
history, and the ideas continue^to develop and change as people 
apply them and reflect on them. However, whole language 
educators seem to share certain beliefs about three aspects of 
their work: about language, about learning, and about people. 

Learning language 5 

Whole language — you're not dealing with something that is 
artificially constructed; you're dealing with things that are 
real world, real life, realistic. You are imitating in your 
classroom the real world, the whole world... experiencing 
language in all its forms . . (Pauline) 

Experiencing language in all its forms... This is a first 
principle of whole language learning and is one of the meanings 
of whole. Reading, writing and oral language are learned in an 
integrated way. Students and educators talk about their ideas, 
read about them, write about them, and then read and talk about 
what they have written. 

A conscious focus on oral language along with reading and writing 
development is one aspect of whole language education which may 
distinguish it from other approaches to literacy education. 
Another distinction may be the focus on writing: whole language 
programs are very writing rich. Writing is worked on as much as, 
and along with reading; in some instances, writing actually 
provides the text and impetus for reading. 

— we were going to work on writing as a primary method of 
learning to read, and that's what we do. The only thing given 
to a student is a blank notebook. (Lee) 

Whole language education also reflects the principle of using 
whole "texts" for teaching and learning — stories, articles, 
signs, labels, conversations, debates, plays and so on. This does 
not mean that the parts — words, letters and sounds, grammar — 
are not dealt with, one misconception about whole language work 
is that students don't learn spelling or phonics. True, you may 
not find many phonics workbooks in a whole language class. But 
students do learn about letters and sounds and how to use that 
knowledge to read and spell. In a whole language context, such 
parts are dealt with in relation to whole texts. 

. . . the most important thing is can you get your message 
across., then we'll talk about spelling, punctuation, 
wha tever . ( Mark ) 
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Choice of texts and topics in whole language settings reflects 
another belief, namely that language is learned best by using 
oral language, reading and writing for real, meaningful purposes: 
you're dealing with things that are real world, real life, 
realistic. Purposes and texts emerge from people 1 s experiences, 
needs, goals and interests and provide contexts for language and 
literacy development. For example: 

... somebody brought instructions on bow to use a fire 
extinguisher and the instructions were loaded with very, very 
difficult words like "incendiary" . They simplified it into 
language that they could all understand. The important thing 
was to understand how to use the fire extinguisher. . . 
(Tamara) 

In whole language programs, literature also provides context for 
language learning. A strong literature base has been central for 
whole language programs with children, and adult educators are 
learning the value of introducing literature as well. Learners 
develop language as they read and respond - orally and in 
writing - to the literature they read. 

I think the component of literature has improved the quality 
of my students' lives, has improved the quality of every 
discussion that happens in my classroom. ... J think there 
are some limits, but before I wouldn't have considered the 
Joy Luck club*, any part of it, even the name, as something 
that my students could deal vith. Now there is nothing that 
will stop me; when I look at literature I think how can I 
make this readable for my students — (Mary Ann) 

Learning through language 

In a whole language approach there is as much emphasis on 
learning through language as there is on learning language. So 
context is also provided by topics or themes about which students 
want to learn. 

. . . people talk about literacy learners reaching a level and 
thjn bottoming out. I think it's because all they're working 
at is reading and writing and they're doing it in a very 
restricted environment. But if you brought in things that 
they were interested in, say a film, or talking about current 
events... you'd be working on developir" knowledge as well as 
reading and writing... (Nadine) 

Learning about language 

The belief that you learn to write by writing, and learn to read 
by reading, is common among whole language educators. This means 
that students are engaged in real reading and writing activities. 
It does not mean that students are just given a book, or a pencil 
and paper and left to their own devices. Whole language educators 
are committed to helping students learn about language. 
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What people said... 



about keeping language whole: 

... it doesn't only include the reading and writing; the oral 
language should be a very important part of it. I'm not sure 
that some of the literacy programs are focusing enough on 
that. (Denise) 

. . . and they can still do the phonics and they can still do 
the spelling, but it has to come from the students' 
vocabulary* (Denise) 

about writing: 

. . . start with writing, from the beginning. One of my 
criticisms of adult literacy work in general is we don't get 
students writing on their own early enough. [We J often work 
with reading, then teach spelling in a very workbook-based 
kind of approach. . . (Robin) 

... we've been reading as a writer, looking at structures. 
One author of workplace material writes very well and the 
guys are getting really good at picking that kind of thing 
up: This guy's so clear. Well, what makes him clear?... 
(Nadine) 

about using language for real, meaningful purposes: 

... we learn language by understanding what's involved in 
communication: What is this written passage really trying to 
say? What am I really trying to communicate in writing? What 
is this person saying to me orally? What is their point of 
view? You can't do that by breaking language down into 
bits... (Tamara) 

[There was] a Portuguese speaker, an excellent gardener who 
knew everything about gardening. . . One of the exercises would 
be to have him do a lesson in English on some aspect of 
gardening. So he was starting from somewhere he already knew 
well . . . and he could learn the terminology and vocabulary and 
how to express himself through something he already loved. 
(Tamara) 

and about using literature: 

Students from one class read a story to students in another, 
omitting the ending. The students in the second class each wrote 
an ending to the story. After these students shared their endings 
and heard the author's, they decided that one of theirs was 
better. 

— and it was! They were literary critics. In three months, 
five months, they were able to say what they thought and had 
a right to say it... (Paula) 

9 5 
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How educators help students learn about language is shaped by 
their understanding about reading and writing. Reading is viewed 
as an interactive, constructive process: readers use their 
knowledge, along with the information in the text, to construct 
or rebuild an author's message. Writing is also viewed as a 
process of building meaning. Writers generate or research ideas; 
they write, re-read and re-write as they attempt to make sense 
for their audiences. (See Appendix C for a brief overview of 
reading and writing theory.) 

Whole language educators help students be aware of their 
background knowledge and of how it helps them read and write. 
They help them extend their knowledge, and they demonstrate 
strategies that students might use for making sense. 

going through the whole process of pre-reading, making 

predictions, getting involved. If they're not getting 
strategies, they're getting short-changed. And you've got to 
be talking about reading and process ... J do a lot of 

modelling verbalize what's in my head, then they're more 

confident in trying it themselves. (Medina) 

Modelling, verbalizing Such approaches to helping students 

learn strategies reflect contemporary views about the role of 
strategies in reading and writing, and about the importance of 
being conscious of those strategies. Implementing such approaches 
requires that educators have a clear understanding of language 
and reading and writing processes themselves. 

... whole language demands a lot more experience and training 
for a teacher. You have to teach more from your own 
resources, you have to teach more creatively. . . (Robin) 

People learning together 

Whole language education is learner-centred. Students are viewed 
as capable people with experience and knowledge. Differences in 
culture, language, value systems, interests and learning style 
are expected and respected. As already described, themas for 
learning are drawn from these experiences and interests. 

Whole language educators also wc-rk to make their programs 
learning -centred . with a focus on learning, rather than on 
teaching. Learning is seen as a process of relating new 
information to what is already known. In whole language settings, 
there is plenty of discussion and interaction among students as 
they share what they know and learn from what others know. 

. . . wherever possible, get your information from them, rather 
than standing there teaching. Let them tell you everything 
they know, and then they have ownership. (Nadine) 
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What people said... 

about understanding language: 

If you want successful whole language classrooms, people have 
to know what they're doing and why,.. They definitely need to 
know why they're doing things... (Nadine) 

I often explain to my class that I can't imagine life without 
reading and writing. I don't know, my life would be just so 
much smaller, and so much narrower. Its been such a pleasure 
to me; I want to find a way to extend that pleasure to you, 
but I don't think short vowels is the way to do this. We have 
to read something that we can grapple with, that we can talk 
about, that matters to all of us. (Mary Ann) 

about learning: 

Another basic tenet is that adults come to the learning 
situation with lots of skills already; they may not have 
great reading or writing skills but they have all kinds of 
other skills. We always presume that and build on the skills 
that people already bring. . . (Taaara) 

[A whole language approach] asks people to stop being 
teachers and become facilitators. A lot of people find this 
difficult because they think they need to stand up and teach. 
(Robin) 

... J walk around and still get the question, is this right? 
And we have Zhis discussion, why do you think it's right, 
what is it about this that you relate to... I have an opinion 
that I can express and I don't know anymore that it's right 
than you do; we both read the same thing, what does it mean 
to you? (Mary Ann) 

J think people can be convinced about the whole language 
approach intellectually, then they still find it hard to 
implement. .. trusting that the person will learn it. They 
have difficulty trusting the process. (Robin) 

It takes the right combination of humility and confidence to 
be a good . . . instructor. You have to have enough confidence 
in yourself to not have all the answers, to assume that you 
don't have all the answers and that's OK... And you also have 
to have a certain amount of humility — that this program 
belongs to the group. . . (Tamara) 
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Previous experiences are a resource for learning, but can also 
get in its way. Adults may have been labelled as learning 
disabled, or slow, or stupid. They may have learned to view 
themselves as non-readers or non-writers, and even as non- 
learners. Some may have learned not to value literacy except for 
what they think it can "fix". Whole language educators 
acknowledge these experiences and work to help students address 
them. They create learning environments where students learn to 
revalue literacy , and in some cases, to revalue themselves. 

People learning together is an important element of such learning 
environments. Whether the "people" can be a tutor/ student pair, 
or whether there has to be a group of students, is a point for 
discussion. Tamara noted that one of the fundamentals about our 
program is that we always work as a group. She explained that 
group learning is essential to addressing students' feelings of 
isolation and self -blame for not having the skills they wanted. 
Nadine prefers working with a group because there's support, and 
they can learn from one another. 

Denise noted that some of the adults she works with are resistant 
to group work. Because of previous experience, they need the 
support of working one-to-one. However, they like to work with 
other pairs at the learning centre. Paula stressed that learning 
is a social activity and she is planning ways to encourage 
learners, who are working with individual tutors, to communicate 
with each other. Robin suggested that a whole language approach 
could work one-to-one, but added that she encourages group 
learning: there is greater equality among learners working 
together than between a tutor and learner. 

Whether working with a group, or one-to-one, the educator's role 
is to facilitate learning, rather than to "stand up and teach". 
Facilitating learning requires a great deal of trust, by both 
educators and students, that given appropriate resources, people 
can learn. Students may have expectations of "their teachers", 
and may be resistant to a learning-centred approach. Educators 
may also have long-standing experiences with teaching-centred 
approaches to education. These can get in the way of being a 
faciliator . 

— this kind of approach isn't anything that anybody grew up 
with. We 'ye all spent greater or lesser amounts of time in 
the school system that in fact was the antithesis of the 
approach. We really didn't learn how to start from who we 
were... and we got back papers full of red marks* It's very, 
very difficult to decondition ourselves from that way of 
teaching. . - (Tamara) 

Learning to be a whole language educator 

The people with whom we spoke developed their beliefs and 
practices in various ways. Most started practising whole language 
approaches before the term was coined, or before they were aware 
of the term. For instance, Denise started teaching in Europe and 



was immersed in a child-centred, experiential approach from the 
start. For her, it made sense to take the same approach with 
adults. 

hadine's first teaching assignment was with a grade two class of 
8 to 11 year olds. All they had been reading was a particular 
pre-primer. "J was supposed to *?o the same thing", she said, "and 
7 just couldn't do it to those kids." She proposed and 
implemented a successful language-experi ^nce-based program, and 
hasn't looked back since. 

Mark and Nary Ann also started teaching with children, and both 
talked about their dissatisfaction with basal reading series. 
Mark knew that they were not "the way to go. But I did it because 
they were there, because everyone else was -doing it, not because 
I was happy with it. n Mary Ann sensed "that something was wrong 
with the way reading was taught. " At some point, both dispensed 
with the "manuals" and their "kids did fine". However, it was not 
until later, when they started teaching with adults, that they 
were able to connect with other teachers of like mind. 

Learning on the job and talking with others has been a main 
approach to educator development, even for those with previous 
teacher training or experience, workshops and short courses are 
becoming another avenue, but it is hard for full-time teachers to 
find time for their own development. Can teachers, coordinators, 
and tutors who work part-time, and often on their own, develop an 
understanding of a whole language approach? Do they apply what is 
presented in workshops, or do they rely on what they remember 
about learning to read? Denise approaches this challenge by 
having tutors and learners work together at the learning centre. 
Robin addresses the issue by building practicums into training 
sessions: tutors and teachers actually try out strategies with 
learners. As a trainer, Robin also streses the importance of 
modelling whole language approaches in training; all this 
requires time and resources which may not be readily available. 
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CHALLENGES 

Whole language work requires educators to be knowledgeable about 
language. It requires educators and students to trust in people's 
abilities to learn, and to trust that people can share 
responsibility for learning. It also requires the trust of 
program administrators, curriculum writers, test makers and 
program funders that educator^ and students are capable of 
writing their own curriculum, 

Sharon Rich (1988) suggests that whole language education returns 
power to where it belongs - to the children [adults] and teacher 
in the classroom. Educators and students set the learning agendas 
together, rather than having them set for them by curriculum 
writers or other external authorities. In some literacy programs, 
students and educators share in decision making about their 
program, as well as about their learning. Rich calls whole 
language education a political activity because of this sharing 
of power. 

For similar reasons, others refer to whole language education as 
democratic. But Patrick Shannon (1989) suggests that the 
democratic focus of whole language work has a more psychological 
than political basis: learning is more likely to occur if 
learners are engaged in creating and sharing knowledge as it is 
learned. He challenges educators to work to extend democracy 
beyond the classroom walls, beyond the boundaries of the program 
and into the community. 

Some people do see literacy training as a way for people to work 
together to change social conditions that challenge them, and in 
some programs addressing these challenges becomes the content for 
language and literacy learning. In these cases, additional 
principles may be at work: 

J think maybe it is an approach to life in general... a 
belief not just in an educational setting, but in a societal 
one, what role people should play, what rights people should 
have. . .It's a philosophy not only of learning, but of living. 
(Paula) 

Whole language education is guided by principles about language, 
about learning and about people. Whole language does not provide 
a quick or easy solution to any "literacy problem". It does 
provide a framework for thinking about literacy work with adults, 
for thinking about the kinds of learning opportunities we want to 
make available, and for thinking about the kind of society we 
want to build. 
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The organization is called Friends of Invergarry and operates 
in conjunction with the Invergarry Learning Centre in Surrey, 
B.C. 

We use the terra literacy educator when referring collectively 
to teachers, instructors, community workers, coordinators, 
tutors and others who help adults in developing literacy. 

Although recent and therefore inconclusive, research suggests 
that whole language approaches are effective in supporting 
children's literacy development. See, for example, Goodman, 
K.S. (1989). 

The term whole language has been used mainly since 1980. 
Kenneth Goodman reviews the development of whole language 
principles in the above-mentioned article. 

Halliday (1984) introduced the idea that children learn 
language, they learn through language, and they learn about 
language. This idea underlies whole language work and 
provides headings for our discussion of whole language 
principles. 

Mary Ann is referring to The Jov Luck Club by Amy Tan (N.Y.: 
Putnam, 1989) . 

Strategies refer to the "plans of action" which readers use 
to make sense as they are reading. For instance, when they 
find that they are not understanding a passage in a text, 
they may reread the passage, read ahead, or consult another 
source. Each of these actions is a strategy. Teaching 
strategies focus on how people read, as distinct from 
teaching skills. Skills instruction tends to focus on 
observable behaviours, such as being able to say what sound 
relates to a particular letter, or answering questions about 
a passage. 

Some educators question whether a whole language approach is 
appropriate for adults with learning disabilities. Ricki 
Goldstein (1990) suggests that a whole language approach has 
not "proven to be that effective with dyslexic children". 
She says that because dyslexic children cannot generalize 
about language, they must be "taken aside and taught through 
an intellectual approach using sound-symbol relationships". 
Goldstein assumes that adults with learning disabilities will 
follow the same pattern. 
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Grace Malicky and Charles Norman (1988) present a different 
perspective. They suggest that many of the programs which 
have been developed for special needs children are 
"artificial, uninteresting, irrelevant and out of context". 
It is crucial, they say, to "immerse special-needs children 
in literacy activities". They also emphasize the 
significance of the teacher as an observer, guide and 
facilitator of literacy development. 

Goldstein's argument may reflect a view of whole language 
work as unstructured or undirected. Denise Theunissen, one 
of the people with whom we talked, works specifically with 
adults with learning difficulties and she suggests that some 
of these adults do need very structured guidance to learn. 
It is not contrary to whole language principles to provide 
structure or direct instruction if that is appropriate for a 
particular student, and if the instruction and practice are 
done in the context of whole, meaningful texts. 

Ken Goodman (1988) introduced the concept of revaluing 
literacy. He notes that work with students who have not 
learned to read and write is often called remedial, and that 
the students are viewed as needing remediation. He suggests 
that because these students have often learned to not value 
literacy, helping them revalue literacy is a first step for 
helping them learn to read. 

Lee Weinstein used this phrase. He was referring to efforts 
in his centre to build High School curriculum around the 
needs and interests of students. 
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Providing Adult Literacy Education in Canada 

When speaking about whole language approaches with children, it 
is generally safe to assume a common setting, namely a school- 
based classroom. Although arrangements within the classroom 
vary, there are usually a minimum number of children and a 
teacher; the teacher most likely has an education degree and 
holds a teaching certificate. Children attend school for five 
hours a day, five days a week, for ten months of the year. 

While some adult literacy education is provided in a similar way, 
there is a wide range of provision with adults. Adult literacy 
programs may be sponsored by educational institutions such as 
colleges, adult vocational centres or school boards, or they may 
be sponsored by public libraries, friendship centres or similar 
community agencies, or coalitions of those agencies. Some 
literacy programs are incorporated as non-profit societies which 
operate independently of any sponsor. Programs also operate in 
workplaces, and may be sponsored by an educational agency, by the 
employer, the union, or a combination of these. 

Instruction in any of these programs may be provided by certified 
teachers, community literacy workers or volunteer tutors. Those 
literacy educators who are paid for their work may receive 
salaries and benefits or they may work for wages, with or without 
benefits. Some are "tenured", others have annual or shorter-term 
contracts. 

Students in these programs may attend programs full-time, part- 
time or one to two hours a week. They may meet in a formal class 
or in a less formal group. They might meet at a learning centre, 
where they work individually with the support of a teacher, or 
they might work one-to-one with a tutor (usually a volunteer) . 
When working with a tutor, adults may meet at a learning centre 
along with other "pairs", or they may meet in another setting, 
such as their or the tutors* homes. 

The people we spoke with work in settings which represent this 
range. The adults with whom they work have varying backgrounds 
and are at varying stages of literacy development. English is the 
first language of many; some have learned English as an 
additional language; and some are learning English. 
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We talked with the following people and have quoted them in this 
paper. We appreciate the generosity and enthusiasm with which 
they shared their knowledge and views. 

Paula Davies, an adult literacy instructor and Mary Ann Tierney, 
an adult ESL instructor, worked together at the College of New 
Caledonia in Prince George, B.C. Mary Ann continues in that 
position, while Paula now coordinates a literacy tutor program in 
the same city. 

Nadine Dupont is a full-time instructor in a workplace program 
sponsored by Syncrude Canada, and provided through Keyano College 
in Ft- McMurray, Alberta. The program is intended to help 
employees develop effective reading and writing strategies. 

Pauline Larabee works part time for the Ottawa Board of 
Education. The students she works with attend four hours a day. 
They speak English, although it is not a first language for some. 
They are generally working at a beginning stage of literacy 
development. 

Sally Lefebvre works part time with adults who have developmental 
disabilities. The program is located in a community centre and 
is sponsored by the Ottawa Board of Education. Students attend 
the program each morning and participate in work activities in 
the afternoons. 

Tamara Levine is the Eastern Regional Coordinator of BEST (Basic 
Education for skills Training) , a literacy and ESL/FSL program 
sponsored by the Ontario Federation of Labour. BEST works with 
local unions to set up literacy programs for union members. 
Employees participate in programs partly on work time. Union 
members are recruited and trained to instruct groups of 
co-workers at their workplace. 

Robin Millar is the Adult Learning Specialist in the Literacy 
Office of the Manitoba government. Robin is responsible for 
literacy practitioner training throughout Manitoba. The people 
with whom she works include workers from small, northern 
communities, and tutor coordinators and volunteer tutors from 
rural and urban settings. 
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Mark McCue and Lee Weinstein work in the Invergarry Learning 
Centre in Surrey, B.C. as a full-time instructor and director, 
respectively. The centre is sponsored by the local school board 
and offers programs in literacy, Adult Basic Education, English 
as a Second Language, and adult High School. Literacy learners 
attend for varying numbers of hours each week and generally work 
individually with Mark or with a volunteer tutor. Some may group 
with others to work on writing. 

Denise Theunissen coordinates the adult program at the Calgary 
Learning Centre. Sponsored by the Calgary Board of Education and 
the University of Calgary, the centre serves children and adults 
with learning difficulties. Adults work individually with 
volunteer tutors; pairs meet at the Learning Centre for two 
hours, once per week. Learners do follow-up work at home; tutors 
contact learners between meetings to discuss this work. 
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APPENDIX C 



Views A2>out Reading and writing 

Approaches to teaching reading and writing with adults vary, 
depending on what program developers, teachers and learners 
believe about how people learn to read and write. These beliefs 
generally reflect one or another theory or view of reading. 

For instance, some believe that reading involves decoding words 
in order to understand what is "on the page". "Phonics" and 
"whole-word" are familiar examples of decoding approaches. In a 
phonics approach, students are taught letter-sound relationships 
in order to decode words; whole word approaches focus on 
memorizing words in order to recognize them when reading. In the 
late 1960s, Jean Chall (1967), a Harvard reading specialist, 
conducted a study about which of these approaches was more 
effective; she called her research report Learning to read, the 
great debate . 

This debate continues to surface, but research about reading 
since the 1960s shows that emphasizing phonics or whole words 
both focus attention on relatively minor aspects of reading. In 
some instances, emphasizing either of these "decoding" approaches 
may distract attention from the real purpose of getting meaning. 
How readers get meaning is the focus of a new debate (Wray, 
1988) . 

Phonics and whole word approaches focus readers' attention "on 
the page". Readers decode the print into spoken language from 
which they get meaning. This is a "bottom-up" view of reading. 

In another view, reading is seen as an "interactive, 
constructive" process. Readers use their knowledge and the 
information that is on the page to reconstruct an author's 
meaning. Readers knowledge includes their world experience and 
what they know about the topic, as well as their knowledge of 
letters, sounds and words. Readers are also influenced by their 
interest and purposes for reading. 

These "interactive" views of reading have grown out of research 
in language and psychology (psycholinguistics) . In 1969, Kenneth 
Goodman published his study of children learning to read. By 
analyzing children's "miscues" (substitutions or other changes 
they made while reading) , he concluded that they draw from their 
knowledge of language and from their experience, as well as their 
knowledge of letters and sounds, to try to make sense as they 
read. 
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While the bottom-up/ top-down labels have been most commonly 
applied to reading, they have their parallels in writing. For 
instance, a focus on the visible aspects of writing - spelling 
and handwriting — would reflect a bottom-up view. An alternate 
view encourages a focus on developing meaning by engaging in a 
writing process. This process involves generating, drafting and 
revising ideas. Spelling and other bottom-up aspects of writing 
are dealt with in the context of creating meaning. 

The different language used to talk about reading and writing may 
reflect the fact that they have been formally taught and 
practised in isolation from each other. Whole language approaches 
integrate reading and writing development; reading is viewed from 
the "interactive-construction" perspective, and writing is 
developed as a process. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Lorsque dos etudianta adultes apprirent que leur centre d'apprentissage devait 
demenager, ila resolurent, quel que fat le nouvel emplacement dea locaux, de 
continuer a sulvre leura coura ensemble, car ila ne souhaltaient pas dtre 
disperses. L'equipe ee mit au travail, sollicita l'aide d'un promoteur local, 
et finit par creer une association dont las membres ecrivirent des lettres, 
firent des exposes et entreprirent divers pro jets pour mobiliser l'appui de la 
communaute en favour de leur centre. Ainsi, ila apprirent ensemble, les uns 
des autres. Tout en ae familiar leant avec les t&ches requisea pour diriger 
leur organisation, lis exploitdrent et perfect ionndrent leur expression orale 
et ecrite. C'est ainsi que fonctionne 1 ' apprentissage global. 

Au coura de la derniere decennie, l'apprentiaeage global a acquia aes lettres 
de noblesse dans le contexts de 1 • enseignement primaire. Pedagogues, conseils 
scolairea et rainisteres provinciaux de 1' Education ont inataure cette demarche 
dans les ecoles. Les enfants apprennent a lire et & ecrire a imul tenement, 
tout en ouvrant leur esprit a la langue meme et au monde qui les entoure. 

Tout au long de cette periode, les methodes d'alphabetiaation des adultes 
(v. annexe A) ont connu un certain essor, tant sur le plan du nombre que du 
type de mSthode. Paralldlement, on a constats une augmentation du nombre des 
pedagogues pour adultes et un Slargissement de leurs taches . Enseignanta 
agreea, inetructeurs communautaires, coordonnateura, instructeurs et autres 
oeuvrent dans toutes sortes de contextes pour encourage, i • alphabet isat ion des 
adultes. Toua et toutes ont 6 labor § leura propres methodes a partir de 
sources et d ' experiences diverses. 

La methode globale semble Stre «efficace» avec les enfants 3 . Est-elle 
efficace avec les adultes? Peut-eile etre employee dans differents contextes, 
par des educateurs differents, pour les adultes aux experiences si varices qui 
s'inscrivent a des cours d'alphabetiaation? Pour rfipondre a ces questions, 
nous avons depouille des rapports recents, analyae nos propres experiences 
dans le domaine de 1 'alphabet! Bat ion des adultes et interroge quelques 
pedagogues de notre connaiasance, dont les methodes semblaient reposer sur les 
principes de 1 'apprentissage global (v. annexe B) . 

Au fil de nos recherches, nous avons constats que nos questions initiales 
etaient trop simples, car ellea ne tenaient pas compte de la richesse de cet 
apprentiasage. Bien que nous ayons cerne de nombreux exemples de 
«l*efficacite» de 1' apprentissage global avec les adultes, nous avons 
egalement decouvert qu'il n'existait pas qu'une seule demarche pour 
1'enseigner et qu*a l'heure actual le, les educateurs en sont encore A mettre 
au point leurs techniques. Par consequent, nous avons compris que 
1 'apprentissage global off rait la poasibilite d'elaborer des mfithodes 
d'alphabetiaation et de rSflechir sur celles que l'on avait deja commence a 
employer. 

Si vous enseignez aux adultes, il est probable que vous reconnaltrez certaines 

de vos methodes dans les pages qui suivent. vous partagez indubitablement les 

convictions des special istes de 1' apprentissage global quant A la valeur des 

programmes axes aur lea apprenants et sur la mise en correlation de 

1 * enseignement et de leurs experiences ou de leurs intSrets. Peut-etre 

partagez-vous certaines des autres convictions qui sous-tendent 

1' apprentissage global. Nous espexons qu'en lisant ce document et en 

obaervant les entretiens que nous avons eus avec des personnes qui travaillent 

dans ce domaine, vous reeonnaltrez votre propre demarche et decouvrirez des 

moyena de la per feet ionner. 
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Si vous ant res pour la premidre ffois dans le monde da 1* alphabet iaat ion des 
adultea, puiaee oa document vous donner una idde da aon envergure ainsi que 
dea ddfia et dea quest ions qui se posent aux 6ducateurs. 
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L 1 APPRKNTISSAGB GLOBAL — CONTEXTS 



Le principe consiste a int6grer des sujets d*int6r§t particulier d 
I'apprentissage de la langue, aoit la lecture, l'6criture et 1 'expression 
or ale* Apprenants et forroateurs apprennent ensemble et aussi les uns des 
autres. Le terme «m6thode», que l f on emploie parfois, est impropre, car 11 
s'agit d'abord d 9 un mode de pens6e qui permet ensuite d'eiaborer des m§thodes 
susceptible© d 1 aider les apprenants. Certaines des id6es fondamentales de 
I'apprentissage global ont une longue histoire et continuent d'6voluer au fur 
et A mesure que nous les appliquons, sans cesser de les ^valuer . Toutefois, 
les sp£cialistes de I'apprentissage global semblent partager certaines 
convictions & propos de trois aspects de leur travail : la langue, 
I'apprentissage et les apprenants* 

Apprandra la langue* 

L 'apprentissage global... II s'agit non pas d'une fabrication 
artificielle mais d'un waivers enti&rement rSaliste, du sonde r6el, 
de la vie. Dana votre classe, voua reproduisex ere sonde vGrlt&ble, 
dans son ensemble. . . en faisant expdrJjaenter le 1 an gage, sous toutes 
ses formes... (Pauline) 

«... experimenter le langage sous toutes ses formus...* C'est le principe 
fondamental de I'apprentissage global et 1'un des sens du qualificatif global. 
La lecture r I'Scriture et l'expression orale peuvent dtre apprises de manidre 
intdgrde. Etudiants et pedagogues parlent de leurs interftts, lisent et 
6crivent sur les sujets qui les intdressent, lisent ensuite ce qu'ils ont 
ecrit et en discutent, 

Hettre 1* accent sur l f expression orale, au mdme titre que sur la lecture et 
l'6criture, distingue sans doute I'apprentissage global des autres mfithodes 
d* alphabet isat ion. II diffdre aussi par 1* importance que l'on accorde a 
I'dcriture, qui est Studi&e en m§me temps que la lecture. Dans certains cas, 
l'6criture fournit le texte & lire et la motivation nScessaire. 

... nous avions 1 'intention de fairs de 1 '6criture 1 r une des 
m6tbodes fondamentales d' apprentisaage de la lecture, et e'est ce 
que nous avons fait* Tout ce que nous donnons aux 6tudiants, e'est 
un c Abler vierge . (Lee) 

L' apprentissage global refldte ggalement un autres principe, celui de 
1 'utilisation de vdritables «textes» pour enseigner la lecture et I'gcriture : 
histoires, articles, pidces de theatre, panneaux indicateurs, Etiquettes, 
conversations, discussions et ainsi de suite. Cela ne signifie pas que les 
elements distincts du langage — les mots, les lettres et les sons, la 
grammaire — ne sont pas enseignfis. L'un des pr6jug6s A 1'encontre de 
I'apprentissage global consiste & croire que les etudiants n' apprennent ni 
1 ' orthogr aphe ni les sons. II est vrai que vous ne trouverez pas beaucoup de 
rndthodes phoniques dans un programme d'apprentissage global. Mais de fait, 
les etudiants apprennent les lettres et les sons et tirent profit de ces 
connaissances pour apprendre £ lire et & 6crire. Dans un contexte 
d'apprentittsage global, ces elements leur sont enseignfes A l'aide de textes 
v6ri tables. 

... ce qui compte, e'est de transmettre efficacement le message... 
Plus tard, nous parlerons d ' orthographe , de ponctuation et de tout 
le rests. (Mark) 
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Le choix des textes et des sujets reflate une autre conviction, & savoir que 

l*on apprend le mieux la langue en utilisant la lecture, l'Scriture et 

1' expression orale A des fins concrdtes; il faut ae servir de choses et 

d'Stres v6ritablaa, de 2a vie de tovs lea jours* Lea raisons d'Atre et lea 

textes eux-m&nes Emergent des experiences , des besoins, des intdrAta et des 

objectifs personnels des apprenants, fournissant ainsi un contexte A 

1 * apprentissage de la langue et A 1 'alphabet isat ion. Prenons un exemple : 

.•• quelqu'un a apportS le node d'emploi d'un extinct our. Lob 
instructions regorgeaient de mota extr&mement diff idles, tela 
qu'mincendiaire*. Lea 6tudianta lea one aimplifiSa et transforms 
en mota qu'ils Staient capablea de comprendre tons. Ce qui 
comptait, c'6tait d r apprendre A utiliaer un extincteur. (Tamara) 

La litt rature fournit un autre contexte d 1 apprentissage et s'est r6v616e la 
clef de vodte des programmes adressAs aux enfants. Les enseignants pour 
adultes apprennent aujourd 9 hui la valeur de la littfirature dans le cadre de 
leur propre travail. Quant aux apprenants, ils acquis rent la langue tout en 
lisant et en commentant — oralement et par dcrit — la literature. 

Je croia que la litt 6 rature a accru la qualitS de vie de mea 
Gtudianta et la qualitS de chaque discussion qui a lieu dans ma 
daeae* . • Bien entendu, noua ne pouvons pas dSpaaaer certaines 
Ostites, maia, autrefois, je n'auraxa jamais imaging que mea 
6tudianta puissant s'int&resaer au Joy Luck ClutP, ni adore pmrvenir 
A en lire le titre* Aujourd'hui, plus rien ne m'arrAte; quand je 
penae littdrature, je penae automatiquement A ce que je vaia fa ire 
pour la placer A la portGe de mea 6tudianta... (Mary Ann). 



Apprendre par la langue 

La langue est A la fois la fin et le moyen. Ainsi, les sujets ou les thdmes 
qui intSreesent les Studiants servent de toile de fond A 1 'apprentissage. 

... on dit que lea Studianta dea coura d'alphab&tiaation plafonnent 
une fois qu'ils ant attaint un certain niveau. Je croia que c'est 
parce qu'ils a'acharnant A apprendre A lire et A Scrire dans un 
contexte tr&s restraint. Maia ai voua introduiaem dea sujets qui 
lea intSreasent, par example un film ou lea 6vSnements d'actualitS, 
voua dSvelopporem leura connaisaance tout en leur apprenant A lire 
et A 6c r ire . . . (Nadine) 



Apprendre ce qu'est la langue 

Les spScialistes de 1 9 apprentissage global sont g§n6r a lament convaincus que 
l'on apprend A Acrire en Acrivant et A lire en lisant. Cela suppose que les 
6tudiants lisent et Acrivent de fagon assidue. Mais attention! II ne s'agit 
pas de leur donner un livre, un crayon et un papier en leur disant : 
«D6brouillez-vousi » Les Aducateurs sont 1A pour aider les Atudiants A 
comprendre ce qu'est la langue. 



Que disent-ils? 



de 1 1 apprentissage global : 

. . - ii ao comport e pas uniquement la lecture ot 1 'Gcriture; on doit 
accorder une place de choix A J 'expression orale. XI ae semble gite 
cortains programmes d ' alphabet i&at ion ne mettent pas auffisamment 
I 9 accent sur cat aspect. (Denies) 

•••on peat continuer A travail ler ia phon6tique et 1'orthographe, 
mala il faut utiliser le vocabulaire dee etudianta. (Denis*) 

de l'6criture : 

... commence* d&a le depart A lea faire 6crire. L'une des critiques 
que je formulerais d 1 r 6gard des programmes d r alphabet isat ion dea 
adultea en general est qu'ils tardent trop A faire ecrire les 
4t**diants. [Nous] commengons par la lecturer ensuite, nous leur 
ignons l'orthographe en les faisant 6crire. • . (Robin) 

... nous liaons comae le ferait un redacteur, en etudiant les 
structures. Un auteur specialise dans la description des mat6riaux 
utilises sur les lieux de travail 6crit trds bien et les etudiants 
le comprennent facilement . II est si clair. Mais qu'est-ce qui le 
rend si clair?. . . (Nadine) 

de la langue utilises & des fins precises et signif icatives x 

... nous apprenons la langue en comprenant ce qu'entralne la 
commnication : qu'essaie de nous dire tel ou tel passage Scrit? 
Qu'essayons-nous de dire lorsque nous ecrivona? Qu'essaie de me dire 
cette personne lorsqu'elle m'adresse la parole? Quelle est son point 
de vug? II est impossible de repondre A ces questions en hacbant la 
langue en menus morceaux* . . (Tamara) 

... [L'un des etudiants 6tait] tin bomme qui parlait portugais. 
C'Stait un excellent jardinier, trds competent dans son domains. . . 
L'un des exercices consistait A lui faire donner un coura d' anglais 
sur tel ou tel aspect du jardinage. Ainsi, il parlait de quel que 
chose qu 'il connaissait bien ... et pouvait en m6me temps apprendre 
le vocabulaire, la terminologie . . . II apprenait A s'exprimer en 
parlant d'une activite qu'il aisait. (Tamara) 

de I'utilisation de la literature s 

Les etudiants d'une classe ont lu une histolre A leurs condisciples 
d'une autre classe en omettant le denouement. Les etudiants de la 
seconde classe ont chacun 6crit leur propre denouement. Ensuite, ils 
ont partagd les r6sultats de leurs reflexions avec les autres et ont 
appris le denouement imagine par l r auteur. Ils ont jug£ que l # un des 
leurs eta it meilleur. 

... et cetait vraii lis sent devenus critiques litteraires. En 
troia mois, cinq mo is, ils etaient parvenus A exprimer leur pensee 
et avaient acquis le droit de le faire**. (Paula) 
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L' enseignement dispense par les educateurs est fa^onnS par leur propre 
conception de la lecture et de l'6criture. lis congoivent la lecture comme un 
m6canisrae interact if , construct if. En effet, tout lecteur utilise see 
connaissances, alliees aux informations contenues dans le texts, pour 
construire ou reconstruire le message de 1'auteur* L'ecriture est egalament 
perdue comme un mecanisme de construction. Les auteurs orient ou analysent 
des id&es; ils 6crivent, relisent, reecrivent, tout en s'efforgant de donner & 
leur texte un sens qui n'echappera pas aux lecteur© . (V. & l f annexe C un bref 
survol de la thdorie de la lecture et de l'ecriture.) 

Les sp£cialistes de l'apprentissage global aident les etudiants h prendre 
conscience des connaissances qu'ils possddent en eux-m&nes t*t de leur utility 
dans l'apprentissage de la lecture et de l'ecriture. Ils aident les etudiants 
& etendre ces connaissances et leur proposent dep strategies que ces derniers 
pourront utiliser pour extraire le sens du texte . 

. * . il faut leur faire experimenter tout le mecanisme de la 
pr6-lecturo et des predictions, les conduire au coeur du texte* 
S'ils n'acquidrent pas des strategies, c'est qu'ils n'oa out pas 
pour leur argent* St il faut parlor de la lecture et du 
mecanisme . . . Je fagonne souvent ce qui est dans ma t&te, je 
transforms tout en mots* Bt cela donne confiance aux Studianta; ils 
ont envie de fairs la m&me chose* (Nadine) 

«Je fagonne* , *je transforms tout en mots*... Ces techniques, destin6es & 
aider les etudiants, sont le fruit de la conception contemporaine du rdle des 
strategies dans l'apprentissage de la lecture et de l'6criture. Elles 
signifient &galeroent qu'il importe que les etudiants soient conscients de ces 
strategies. La mise en oeuvre de cette demarche exige des educateurs qu'ils 
comprennent eux-mfimes parf a it erne nt le langage et les m6canismes de la lecture 
et de l'ecriture. 

. l'apprentissage global exige beaucoup plus d f experience et une 
formation bien plus pouss6e* Nous extrayons une large part de notre 
enseignement de nos propres ressources et nous devons fairs preuve 
de beaucoup plus de cr6ativit6* • . (Robin) 



L'apprentissage.** oui, aais en scab la 

L'apprentissage global est axe sur 1'apprenant. II tient pour acquis que les 
Studiants possddent d&j& des connaissances et de 1 'experience. Les 
differences de culture, de langue, de systdmes de valeurs, d'in-6r§ts et de 
mode d'apprentissage ne surprennent personne et sont entidrement respectees. 
Comma nous l'avons dej& precise, les themes de l'apprentissage sont choisis 
parmi ces experiences et ces interdts. 

Les educateurs apprennent egalement & axer leurs programmes sur 
1 ' apprentissaae plutdt que sur 1 9 enseignement. On considers l'apprentissage 
comme un mecanisme qui relie des informations nouvelles & celles que l'on 
possdde dej&. Les educateurs encouragent la discussion entre les etudiants, 
afin de les faire partager ce qu'ils savent avec les autres. 

• . • chaque fois que cela est possible, obtenex vos informations des 
etudiants plut&t que de voub contenter de donner votre cours. 
Laissex-leur voub reveler tout ce qu'ils savent* Alnsi, ce sont eux 
qui dominant leur propre mecanisme d'apprentiasage* (Nadine) 



Que disent-ils? 



de la comprehension du langage : 

Si voua voulex rSuBBXjr, il faut que voa etudianta sachent ce qu'ila 
font et pourquoi ±la la font* . • II faut abaolument qu'ila aachent 
pouxquoi ila font ceci on cola... (Nad in©) 

J'explique aouvent A mea etudianta qua je ne pourraia imaginer 
1 'exist once sans la lecture ou l'ecriture. En effet, ma vie aerait 
tenement plua etriquee... Lire et ecrire aont de v6ritables 
plaiairs pour moi et Je veux trouver le moyen de leur transmettre ce 
plaiair. Maia je ne croia pas que leur apprendre lea voy&lles at 
les consonnes soit auffiaant . Nous devona lire dea choaea qui nous 
*accrochent», dont noua pouvona diacuter, qui pr6sentent un int&rGt 
pour noua tous. (Mary Ann) 

de l f apprentiesage : 

Selon un autre principe fondamental, les adultea qui a'inscrivent 
aux coura d ' alphabetiaation ont d6j& acquis toutea aortea de 
competences; peut-etre ne aavent-ila paa bien lire ni 6c r ire, maia 
ila aavent faire beaucoup d'autrea choaea* Noua tenona eel a pour 

acquis et noua eaaayona de travail ler A partir de cea competences 

(Taoara) 

[L'apprentiaaage global 1 exige dea gena qu'ila ceaaent d'etre 
enaeignants pour devenir dea animateura. Beaucoup ont de la 
difficulte A aaaumer ce rdle car ila croient que leur t&che conaiate 
A ae planter Id et A enaeigner. (Robin) 

. . . Je me prom&ne dans la claaae et on me pose tou jours la m&me 
question : *Bst-ce que e'eat bien?* Alora, noua entamona una 
discussion f noua noua demandona x * Pourquoi est-ce bien? A quoi 
cela voub fait-il penaer, etc... J'ai una opinion que Je peux 
exprimer maia je ne aaia paa si elle eat plua valable que la vdtre; 
noua lisons toua deux la as&me chose, que slgnifio-t-elle pour voua?» 
(Mary Ann) 

Je croia que lea gena peuvent etre convaincua du bien-fondS 
intellectuel de l'apprentiaaage global. Maia enauite, ila trouvent 
aon application difficile. .. ila ont du mal A ae convaincre que la 
per sonne apprendra . lis ont du mal A faire confiance au mGcanisme 
d ' apprentiaaage . ( Robin ) 

Pour etre bon pedagogue, il faut aavoir doaer l'humilite et la 

confiance en aoi. Voub devex avoir auffiaamaent confiance en voub 

pour admettre que voub ne connaiaaea paa toutes lea reponaea, mais 

que cela n'a paa d' importance. . . Bt l'humilite voub permet 

d' accepter que le programme appartient au groups tout en tier. . . 

(Taaara) 
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Lea experiences passSes peuvent dure utiles & 1' apprentissage, raais dans 
certains cas, elles repr6sentent plutat un obstacle. On a peut-Stre tenu pour 
acquis que les adultes peu alphabetises avaient des troubles d'apprentissage, 
qu'ils Staient «lents», voire «stupides» . Certains ont peut-Stre appris & se 
consid6rer comme incapables de lire ou d'&crire, voire incapable d f apprendre. 
D'autres n'accordent & 1* alphabet! sat ion qu'une fonction precise, leur 
permettre de «ee d6brouiller» . Les sp6cialistes de 1' apprentissage global 
tiennent compte de ces experiences et aident les etudiants & les 6valuer. lis 
cr6ent un environnement d'apprentissage au sein duquel les etudiants 
apprennent & r66valuer 1 ' alphabet isat ion et, dans certains cas, i se 
r 66 valuer eux-m£mes. 

Dans ce contexts, 11 est important que 1 v apprentissage se fasse en groupe. 
Peut-il s'agir d'un groupe form6 par l'enseignant et l'fitudiant ou doit-il 
s'agir d'un groupe d* etudiants? Taxnara precise que l'un de noa princxpea 
fondaoentaux consists A toujoura travailler an groupe. Bile explique que 
1 'apprentissage de groupe est essential pour eiiminer le sentiment d'isolement 
et d v auto-reproche des etudiants. Nadine pr6ffire travailler avec un groupe, 
car lea StudiantB ae bou tiennent mutuellement et peuvent apprendre lea una dea 
autrea. 

Denise remarque que certains de ses etudiants n'aiment pas travailler en 
groupe. Leurs experiences passfees les inciteraient plutOt & rechercher le 
soutien qu'apporte une equips de deux. Toutefois, ils acceptent volontiers de 
travailler avec d'autres equipes de deux, au centre d'apprentissage. Paula 
rappelle que 1 'apprentissage est une activite sociale et elle prevoit trouver 
le moyen d'encourager les apprenants, qui ont chacun leur formateur, & 
communiquer les uns avec les autres. Robin pense que 1' apprentissage global 
peut s'appliquer & une equips de deux, mais elle encourage le travail de 
groupe. Elle estime qu'au sein d'un groupe d'apprenants, les relations sont 
beaucoup plus 6gal it aires qu f entre un apprenant et son formateur. 

Quelle que soit la demarche utilises, le rdle du pedagogue consiste & 
faciliter 1 ' apprentissage plutdt qu'& «se planter 1A et donner son cours*. 
Cela exige neanmoins de tous, enseignants et etudiants, la conviction que tout 
le monde peut apprendre, dans la mesure oti 1'on dispose des ressources 
necessaires. II est possible que les etudiants attendent certaines choses de 
« leurs professeurs» et r6sistent d la demarche ax6e sur 1' apprentissage. Les 
educateurs ont parfois une longue experience de la demarche traditionnelle de 
1 'enseignement , et eprouvent quelques difficultes & a 9 en dSfaire. 

. ±1 ne a'agit pas d'une demarche qui nous eat venue 
naturellement . Nous avona toua et toutea travaillS pendant un 
certain tempa dans le contexts du ayat&me scolaire traditionnel qui, 
en fait, reprHeente 1'antithdae du ayat&me de 1 ' apprentiaaage . Nona 
n' avona pas vGritablement appris A utiliaer notre peraonnalitG comme 
point de depart . . . et noua r6cup6riona dea devoirs couverta d'encre 
rouge. II eat extrSmement difficile de noua dSbarraaaer enti&rement 
de la demarche traditionnelle de 1 ' enseignement . (Taaara) 



L * apprentissage de 1 ' apprentissage global 

Les personnes avec lesquelles nous avons discute ont mis au point diff6rentes 
techniques, en fonction de leurs propres convictions. La plupart avaient d6j& 
introduit 1 'apprentissage global dans leurs classes avant que le terme eflt 6te 
concocte ou avant qu' elles eussent pris conscience de son existence. Par 
example, Denise a commence A enseigner en Europe, et a' est interessee dds le 
depart & une demarche experimentale, utilis6e avec les enfants. Elle a done 
trouve tout naturel d'utiliser la rotate demarche avec les adultes. 
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Nadine a commence par une classe da deuxidme ann&e compos6e d'fildves &q6s 
antra 8 et XI ana, lis n'avaient jamais lu autre chose qu'un livre 
pr6scolaire. *J'6tais cens6e fairs la mdma chose, mais je n 0 al pu m'y 
r&soudre*. Elle a done propose et mis en application un programme 
d* apprentiasage de la langue axe aur 1 'experiences et lea result at a ont ete si 
fructueux gu'elle continue de le per fact ionner. 

Mark et Mary Ann ont 6galement entame leur carridre auprds des enfant s, mais 
aucun d'eux n'6tait aatisfait des r6sultats qu'ils obtenaient en utilisant la 
mfithode de lecture traditionnelle. Mark aavait que mcs n*6tait pas la bonne 
mGthode. Mala jo continuals A 1 'utillBar, paxva qua c" St alt la solution da 
facility at non paxva qua j'an 6tala aatisfait* 9 Mary Anne sent ait que 
wquelqua chose olochait dans la manl&re dont on appranalt A lira aux enfants*. 
Un beau jour, tous deux ont decide de se passer des *manuels» et ont d6couvert 
que *2ea enfants a' en portaient tout aussi bien»» Toutefois, ce n'est pas 
avant de commencer A enseigner aux adul^es qu'ils ont rencontre d'autres 
educateurs ayant v6cu la mime experience. 

MSma ceux qui enseignaient autrefois dans le contexts scolaire traditionnel 
estiment que 1' apprentiasage «sur le tas» et lea discussions entre colldgues 
ont 6t6 les principaux reaponsablea de leur perfect ionnament. Les ateliers et 
les cours de br£ve dur6e deviennent de plus en plus frequents, mais 11 est 
difficile, lorsqu'on travaille A temps plein, de trouver le temps d'y 
assister. Les enaeignants, les coordonnateurs et les instructeurs qui 
travaillent A temps partial , souvent seuls, peuvent-ils acqudrir une bonne 
comprehension de I'apprentissage global? Appliquent-ils ce qu'ils apprennent 
dans les ateliers ou s'appuient-ils sur les bribes de methods* dont ils se 
souviennent? Denise rdgle le probldme en faisant travail ler ensemble, au 
centre d* apprentiasage, les instructeurs et les etudiants* Robin transforms 
les travaux pratiques en seances de formation t instructeurs et enseignants 
mettent A l'easai les strategies, en collaboration avec les etudiants* En sa 
qualite de format rice, Robin insists sur 1* importance de la mise au point, 
pendant la formation, des strategies d* apprentiasage global* II faut 
toutefois du temps et des ressources dont on ne dispose pas tou jours aisfiment. 
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L 9 apprentissage global exige des dducateurs une bonne connaissance de leur 
langue. Zl exige que tous, 6ducateurs et 6tudiants, aient confiance dans la 
capacity humalne d'apprendre et de partager la responsabilitd de 
l'apprentisaage. zl fait aussi appel * la confiance dee admin tat rateurs, des 
rddacteurs de programmes, des rasponsables d'examens et dea commanditaireo, 
Toue doivent en effet admettre que les dducateurs et lee dtudiants sont 
capables de order leur propre programme? 0 . 

Solon Sharon Rich (1988), 1 1 apprentissage global redonne le pouvolr A ceux 
auxquela il appartient, aoit lea enfants /les adultea] et 1 ' enaeignant , (tana 
aa sails de classe. iducateurs et fitudiants cr&ent ensemble leur ordre du 
jour au lieu de ddpendre d'autoritds ext6rieures. Dans certains programmes 
d* alphabet isat ion, fitudiants et Sducateura prennent en commun les decisions 
relatives tant au programme qu'A I 9 apprentissage. Rich qualifie 
!• apprentissage global d f activity politique en raison de ce part age du 
pouvolr . 

Pour les mfiroes raisons, d'autres jugent qu'il s'agic d'une demarche 
democrat ique. Mais Patrick Shannon (1989) estime que l c aspect democrat ique de 
1 'apprentissage global se situe sur le plan psychologique plutfit que 
politique. En effet, la d&narche sera plus facile si les apprenants cr6ent et 
part agent la connaissance au fur et A mesure qu'ils I'intdgrent. Zl propose 
aux dducateurs d'Stendre la democrat ie jusqu'au coeur de la communautd, 
au-del& de la salle de classe et au-dela du programme. 

Certaine8 personnes congoivent 1 # alphabet isat ion comme un moyen pour les 
apprenants de modifier les conditions sociales qui Sldvent des obstacles. 
Curtains programmes permettent & l f apprentissage de e'attaguer & ces 
obstacles, auquel cas d'autres principes peuvent entrer en jeu t 

Je crois qu'il s'agit d'une conception g6n6rale dm la vie... on ne 
croit paa unlquement en un contexts 6ducatif, maim aumai en une 
perspective socials, representee par le r61e que lea genm devraient 
jouer, les droits qu'ils devraient avoir... Cost one philosophie 
de 1' apprentissage, cartes, mais c'est aussi one philosophie de la 
vie. (Paula) 

L* apprentissage global s'articule autour du langage, de 1' Education et des 
personnes. zl ne const itue pas une solution miracle au «probldme de 
l*analphab6tisme» . En revanche, il fournlt une structure au sein de laquelle 
il est possible d'enchaeser les programmes d • alphabet i sat ion des adultes, les 
situations d f apprentissage que nous souhaitons crSer et le type de soci6t6 que 
nous dfisirons bfitir. 
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L f organisation porte le nom de * Friends of Invergarry* et oauvre de 
concert avec le Invergarry Learning Centre de Surrey (C.-B. ) . 

L* expression « pedagogues pour adultes* regroupe les enseignants, lea 
instructeurs, les travailleurs comnaunautaireo, les coordonnateurs, les 
format eurs et toutes lea personnes qui aident les adultes & 
s * alphabet iaer . 

Bien que r&centee et done peu concluantes, certaines recherches suggdrent 
que 1' apprentissage global serait efficace pour alphabetiser les enfants. 
Voir, par exemple, 1 'article de K.S. Goodman (1989). 

L 9 expression «apprentissage global* est surtout utilisSe depuis 1980. 
Kenneth Goodman 6tudie, dans I 9 article susmentionne, le dSveloppement des 
principes de 1' apprentissage global. 

Halliday (1984) a 6m is le premier l v id§e que les enfant s apprennent la 
langue r qu'ils apprennent grSce k la langue et qu'ils apprennent ce qu'est 
la langue. Ces trois principes forment la clef de voflte de 
1' apprentissage global et ont inspire nos sous-titres. 

Mary Ann fait allusion au livre d'Aray Tan, The Jov Luck Club (Putnam, N.Y. 
1989). 

Lorsqu'on parle de «strat6gies», on designs la technique utilises par les 
lecteurs pour donner un sens & ce qu'ils lisent, Par example, lorsqu'ils 
ne comprennent pas un passage lore de la premi&re lecture, ils peuvent 
soit le relire, soit poursuivre la lecture, soit consulter une source 
exterieure* Chacune de ces initiatives constitue une strategic. 
L' apprentissage des strategies met 1* accent sur la man id re dont les gens 
lisent, contrairement d 1 'en ;eignement de capacitSs, qui s'intfiresse 
plutdt aux comportements obaervables. Par exemple, la capacity de relier 
un son 3 un groupe de lettres ou & une lettre en particulier, ou celle de 
rSpondre i des questions au sujet d ff un texte. 

Certains 6ducateurs se demandent si 1 'apprentissage global est adapts aux 
adultes qui ont des troubles d' apprentissage. Ricki Goldstein (1990) 
estime que 1 'apprentissage global «n f a pas encore fait ses preuves auprds 
des enfants dyslexiques* . Selon elle, 6tant donnfi que les enfants 
dyslexiques sont incapables d'envisager globalement la langue, «il faut 
leur enseigner une demarche intellectuelle bas&e sur les relations entre 
les sons et las symboles». Elle affirme que les adultes ayant des 
troubles d* apprentissage r§agiront de la mSme manidre. 

Grace Malicky et Charles Norman (1988) envisagent la situation sous un 
autre angle. lis rappellent que maints programmes 61abor6e pour les 
enfants qui ont des besoins sp&ciaux sont « art if iciels, inintSressants, 
dfipourvus de pertinence et de contexts*. En consequence, *il imports 
«d*immerger ces enfants dans des activitds d* alphabet isation* . Ces deux 
auteurs mettent ggalement 1* accent sur 1' importance du pedagogue en tant 
gu'observateur, guide et facilitateur en 1* alphabet isation. 

L • argument de Goldstein repose peut-fitre sur une conception particulidre 
de 1* apprentissage global, consid£r6 comme ddpourvu de structures et 
d 1 orientation. Denise Theunissen, l f une des personnes avec lesquelles 
nous nous sommes entretenues, travaille surtout avec des adultes qui ont 
des difficultes d' apprentissage. Elle estime que certains d' entre eux ont 
besoin d'etre bien guides pour apprendre. Mais 1 'apprentissage global ne 
rejette pas 1' instruction directe ou structures, si elle convient mieux & 
certains etudiants et si 1 1 enseignement et les travaux pratiques font 
appel i des textes globaux, qui ont un sens. 
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9* Kenneth Goodman (1988) a introduit I'idfie de la revalorisation de 
1* alphabet isat ion. II constate que l'on considdre souvent 
l f alphabet isat ion des adultee corome un «remSde» et les ddudiants comme 
des patients qui ont besoin d'dtre traitds. II est done rare que ces 
6tudiants aient appris & accorder de la valeur h I 9 alphabet isat ion. 
Goodman euggdre qu'en les aidant A r66valuer celle-ci, on leur fera 
franchir le premier pas vers l f apprantissage de la lecture et de 
l'&criture. 

10. C'est Lee Heinstein qui a utilisd cette expression. II faisait allusion 
aux efforts accomplia dans son centre d'apprentissage pour articuler lee 
programmes de niveau secondaire autour des besoins et des intdrdte des 
Studiants • 
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L'alphabfttisation des adultes au Canada 



Loraque l'on parle de 1* apprentissage global adapts aux enfants, on tient 
normalernent pour acquis qu r il se dfiroule dans un environnement commun, soit 
une sails de classe. Bien que 1 1 arrangement de la salle pulsss varier, elle 
contlent gfinSralement un effect if minimal d' enfants et I'enseignant. Ce 
dernier possdde vraisemblablement un dipldme en Education et un certificat 
d * enseignement . Lea enfants passent A l'&cole cinq heurea par jour, cinq 
jours par semaine et dix mois par an. 

Dans le cas de 1 ' enseignement aux adultes, on observe un large dventail de 
situations. Lee programmes d f alphabet isat ion des adultes peuvent At re 
commanditSs soit par les 6tablissements d' #eignement (colleges, centres 
profess ionnels pour adultes, conseils sco^. .res, etc.)* soit par les 
bibliothdques municipales, les centres d'accueil ou autres organismes 
communautaires, soit par un regroupement de deux ou plusieurs de ces 
organismes. Certains programmes sont enregistrds comme organismes sans but 
lucratif , fonctionnant sans commanditaires. D 9 autres programmes sont mis en 
oeuyre sur le lieu de travail et, dans ce cas, sont parrainds par un organisms 
dducatif, par 1'employeur, par le syndicat ou par un regroupement de ces 
divers intSrSts. 

L ' enseignement est assur& par des pedagogues certifies, des travailleurs 
communautaires ou des formateurs bSnSvoles. Ceux qui sont r6mun6r6s, touchent 
un salaire, avec ou sans avantages sociaux. Certains sont «titulaires», 
d* autres ont un contrat annuel ou de plus courts dur£e. 

Les 6tudiants sont inscrits A temps plein, & temps partiel ou A raison de deux 
heures de cours par semaine. Us peuvent se retrouver dans une salle de 
clasae ou ailleurs. S'ils suivent les cours dans un centre d* apprentissage, 
ils peuvent &tudier soit chacun de leur cdt& avec l K aide d'un pedagogue, soit 
en Squipe de deux dont un formateur (g6n£ralement un bfinfivole). Dans ce 
dernier cas, 1 'fequipe rencontre les autres 6quipes au centre d ■ apprentissage 
ou ailleurs, par exemple au domicile de l'un des formateurs. 

Les personnes avec lesquelles nous avons discutS travaillent toutes dans un 
des contextes 6num€r6s ci-dessus. Leurs Stud i ants viennent de milieux divers 
et se trouvent A diffgrents stades d* alphabet isat ion. L'anglais est la langue 
maternelle de beaucoup d'entre eux. D * autres l'ont appris comme deuxidme 
langue ou 1'apprennent dans le cadre des cours. 
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ANHBXB B 



Nous renter c ion s lee personnes citdes dans ce document, dont vous trouverez lee 
noma et qualifications ci-dessoua, de nous avoir fait part avec autant de 
gdndrositd que d'enthousiasme de leurs points de vue et de Xeurs experiences. 



Paula Davies, formatrice en alphabdtisation des adultes, et Mary Ann Tierney, 
formatrice en ALS des adultes, ont travail 16 ensemble au College of New 
Caledonia de Prince George (C.-B. )• Mary Ann a conserve see fonctions tandis 
que Paula coordonne actuellement un programme d' alphabdtisation dans la mdme 
ville* 

Nadine Dupont est instructrice & temps plein dans le cadre d'un programme 
parraind par Syncrude Canada et of fert par le Keyano College de Port McMurray 
(Alberta). Ce programme est destine A aider lee employes A acqudrir des 
strategies de lecture et d*dcriture. 

Pauline Larabee travaille A temps partiel pour le Conseil scolaire d 1 Ottawa. 
Sea dtudiants suivent quatre heures de cours par jour. To us et toutes par lent 
anglais, mais il ne s'agit pas tou jours de leur langue maternal le. Dans 
1* ensemble, lis se trouvent au premier stade de 1* alphabdtisation. 

Sally Lefebvre travaille A temps partiel dans un centre communautaire avec des 
adultes qui ont des ddficiences intellectuelles. Le programme est commandite 
par le Conseil scolaire d 9 Ottawa. Lea cours proprement dit ont lieu le matin 
tandis que I'apr&s-midi est consacrd A des activitds pratiques. 

Tamara Levine est coor don nat rice rdgionale pour I 1 est de BEST (Basic Education 
for Skills Training-Education de base pour la formation professionnelle) , 
programme d 9 alphabdtisation et d'ALS-FLS parraind par la Pdddration du travail 
de 1 'Ontario. BEST travaille avec lea syndicate locaux pour order des 
programmes d r alphabdtisation A 1' intention de leura membres. Leo employes 
participent aux programmes pendant une partie de leurs heures de travail. Des 
membres des syndicate sont recrutds et formds a fin de pouvoir enselgner sur 
place A leurs colldgues. 

Robin Millar est spdcialiste de 1' education pour adultes auprds du 
gouvernement du Manitoba (Bureau de 1 'alphabdtisation) . Bile s'occupe de la 
formation des instructeurs en alphabdtisation dans tout le Manitoba. Elle 
oeuvre entre autres avec les travailleurs des petites communautds du nord, les 
coordonnateurs et les formateurs bdndvoles provenant de milieux urbains ou 
ruraux. 

Mark McCue et Lee Heinstein sont employds par le Invergarry Learning Centre de 
Surrey (C.H&. >, en qualitd d * instructeur A temps plein et de direct eur, 
respect ivement. Le centre est financd par le cc iseil scolaire local et off re 
dee programmes d* alphabdtisation, d f dducation de base pour adultes, d f anglais 
corrane langue seconds et d'eneeignement secondaire pour adultes. Les 
apprenants en alphabdtisation suivent un nombre d' heures de cours variable et 
travaillent habitual lement en dquipes de deux avec Mark ou un formateur 
bdndvole. Certains se regroupent pour suivre les cours d 9 dcriture. 

Denise Theunissen coordonne le programme pour adultes du Calgary Learning 
Centre. Plnancd par le Calgary Board of Education et la university of 
Calgary, le centre offre des cours aux enfants et aux adultes qui ont des 
difficultds d'apprentissage. Les adultes travaillent en dquipe de deux avec 
leur formateur bdndvole. Cheque dquipe se retrouve au centre pour deux heures 
de cours, une fois par semaine. Les apprenants travaillent dgalement chex 
eux. Les formateurs communiquent avec eux entre les cours pour dis cuter de 
leur travail. 
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ANNEXE C 



Opinions diverse* aur 1 'apprentitsag* de la lecture et de l'6criture 



Lea demarches variant, surtout lorsqu'il s'agit de 1 8 alphabet isat ion dee 
adultes. Tout depend de la demarche que prdconisent lee auteure des 
programmes, lea enaeignante et lee apprenants eux-m£mes. Cea convictions 
re fid tent en g6n6ral l v une ou 1' autre th6orie de 1 ' apprentisaage de la 
lecture. 

Par exemple, certains estiment que la lecture comporte le ddcodage de mots 
afin que le lecteur puiase comprendre ce qui est imprimd «aur la page*,. La 
m6thode «phonique» et la mfithode «des mot aw sont des exemples courants de 
cette demarche* Dans le premier cas # lea etudiante apprennent & relier dea 
sons & dee aymboles pour parvenir k decoder lee mots. L 9 autre method© 
consiste & leur faire m6moriser des mots entiers afin qu'ils puis sent les 
reconnaltre en lieant. Vers la fin des ann6ea 60 , Jean Chall (1967), 
specialists de la lecture k Harvard, a entrepris une etude pour determiner 
laquelle des deux methodes 6tait la plus efficace. Son rapport a' intitule : 
Learning "o read, the great debate, 

Le debet d emeu re ouvert, mais, depuis les anndes 60, les recherches semblent 
avoir dfimontrfi que I 9 une et 1' autre methodes mettaient l v accent sur dea 
aspects relat ivement mineurs de la lecture. Dans certains caa, 1 9 importance 
accordSe au «d6codage» rlsquait de ddtourner l f attention du veritable object if 
de l'apprenti9sage, A savoir comprendre le sens du texte. Le mdcanisme que 
suivent les lecteurs pour donner un sens k un texts se trouve aujourd'hui au 
centre d 9 un nouveau d£bat (Hray, 1988). 

Ces deux methodes traditionnelles concentrent Inattention des lecteurs «sur la 
page** lis decedent ce qu'ils lisent en langage par 16, grace auguel ils 
parviennent * comprendre le sens du texts. C'est une demarche qui consists & 
•partir du petit pour arriver au grand*. 

Une autre demarche congoit la lecture conane un m6canisme « interact if , 
constructif * . Les lecteurs utilissnt leurs connaissances et 1* information 
contenue sur la page pour reconstruire le sens que l'auteur a voulu donner k 
son texte. Par « connaissances », il faut entendre les experiences des 
lecteurs, ce qu'ils savent du sujet, ainsi que ce qu'ils ont appris des 
lettres, des sons et des mots. lis sont egalement influences par leurs 
intSrfita et la raiaon pour laquelle ila lisent ce texte en particulier. 

Cette conception « interactive* de la lecture est nke de la recherche sur la 
psychologie du langage ou psycholinguistique. En 1969, Kenneth Goodman a 
pub 116 son etude sur l'apprentiasage de la lecture ches les enfants. En 
analysant leurs «erreurs» (substitutions ou autree changementa du texte 
auxquela ils procddent en lisant), il a conclu qu'ils extrayaient de leur 
connaissance du langage et de leurs experiences, ainsi que de ce qu'ils 
avaient appris en matidre de lettres et sons, tout ce qui pouvait leur servir 
pour donner un sens au texte. 

Bien que cea diver see demarches aient surtout 6tS appliqu6es k la lecture, 
elles poasddent leur contrepartie dana le caa de 1'ecriture. Par exemple, si 
l'on met l v accent sur les aspects visibles de l'ecriture (orthographe et 
manidre de former les lettres), on part, Ik aussi, du petit pour arriver au 
grand. Une autre d&narche consiste k encourager l*6idve k donner un sens k ce 
qu 9 il ecrit en le faisant ecrire. Cette methods fait appel k la creation, k 
la redaction et & la revision des idees. L ' orthographe et les autre a aspects 
de la premiftre methods sont prxa en consideration dans le contexte de la 
creation du sens. 
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Lea differences de vocabulaire utiliaft pour dficrire lea mSthodea de lecture et 
lea rodthodea d f 6criture noue suggdrent qu'ellea ont 6t6 eneeignfiee et mises en 
pratique ieol&nent* L'apprentieaage global, en revanche, intdgre la lecture & 
I'Scriture et vice-versa. La lecture est envisag6e sous 1" angle ^interaction- 
construction* , tandis que l f 6criture est enseignde simultan&nent comme un 
tnScanisme de creation* 
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